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ABSTRACT 



The paper describes the On Campus Program at the 



University of Alberta, which serves 11 students with moderate to 
severe handicaps in a university setting. Students have Individual 
Integration Plans, which identify and organize a set of 
university-based activities appropriate to the needs, interests, and 
strengths of each student. Activities include classes, recreational 
activities, and social interactions. The program was developed based 
on 14 positive assumptions, including: generic setting, integrated 
activities, philosophy of life-long learning, enhanced self-esteem, 
wide variety of lif e-enriching experiences, improved employment 
possibilities, normative and challenging expectations, and 
opportunities for numerous associations and connections. 
(Author/DB) 
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Abstract 

This chapter desenbes the On Campus Program at the University of Al- 
berta. This program serves 11 students with moderate to severe hand- 
leaps in a university setting. Students have Individual Integration 
Plans which identify and organize a set of university-based activities ap- 
propriate to the needs, interests, and strengths of each student Activities 
include classes, recreational activities, and social interactions. 

This chapter describes a daring innovation in providing a postsecondary 
education to people with mental handicaps through integration within a 
university context. On Campus represents the culmination of many 
years of effort by parents and advocates to open the doors to a brighter 
and more promising future. For many people, meaningful university 
education for persons with a mental handicap, regardless of the severity 
of the disability, is difficult to visualize or accept. However, the On 
Campus program at the University of Alberta demonstrates that in- 
di\aduals with moderate and even very severe handicaps can benefit 
from training in the university environment. Equally important, the 
program demonstrates that these individuals can make an important 
contribution to the university. To understand how On Campus came to 
be, the current strtus of the program, and the promises it holds, it is im- 
portant to review the thinking which led to its development 

The Current Reality 

The vast majority of students v^th severe handicaps finish school with 
few dreams and career aspirations. This reality applies regardless of the 
educational setting — a segregated school, segregated class, or partially 
integrated environment. There are a variety of reasons for this state of 
affairs. One of the reasons is the typical service model available to 
young adults with disabilities when they complete their schooling. This 
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service model is largely composed of activit}- centers and workshops and 
is characterized by a number of elements which are problematic 

These services typically cong-egate large numbers of people with 
similar disabilities and diagnostic labels in segregated and artificial en- 
vironments where they practice sWlls which may have little or no use in 
the real world of work. People are maintained in a perpetual state of 
poverty and preparation for something better that never comes. The 
longer the stay in these restrictive settings, the greater the negative ef- 
fects on the individual. No one needs years of schooling to enter this ser- 
vice system. What the adult service system does, as it currently exists, is 
to negate the promise and purpose of school. The purpose of pubhc 
education for all children is to prepare them for adult roles in our 
society. Where no appropriate role is available to students emerging 
from our schools, this purpose cannot be realized. Knowing the depress- 
ing outcome beforehand robs students, parents, and teachers of dreams 
and possibilities. 

A number of significant effects take their toll. Personal self esteem is 
necessary for success in life. The cumulative effects of the negative ex- 
periences pre\iously described result in an inevitable loweringof self es- 
teem. This minimizes the potential for positive growth and 
development. Who we are as human beings is often derived from the ex- 
periences we have throughout life. These experiences constitute much of 
our memories and our knowledge. The limited life experiences so com- 
mon to persons with a mental handicap constitute a threat to their 
human vitality. Worthy of final mention is the issue of friendship. We 
are only beginning to understand the value and importance of 
friendships. The stark reality for many people with mental handicaps is 
that valued friendships are few and far between. Friendships are dif 
ficult to achieve through segregation and limiting opportunities. 

Lessons Learned 

In attempting to address the issue of more appropriate adult education, 
it made sense to revise what we have learned from historical parallels. 
For example, the areas of community living and education have had 
similar histories. The parallels include a long and active struggle, 
progression from segregation to integration, from privilege to right, and 
from persons with a mild handicap to those with a severe disability. 
While the struggle still continues, a number of critical points have be- 
come clear. 

These points include the necessity of avoiding artificial environ- 
ments. These enviroments typically constitute segregated settings 
through which persons with handicaps are required to move v^th the 
rarely realized expectation that one day they will have made it to the 
real world. What we now know is that growth and change take place 
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within the individual as opposed to an artificial service continuum Fur- 
ther, participation and presence in the valued world is a condition of 
support, preparation is not The eternal training program that rarely or 
never culminates in more meaningful participation in our society is 
clearly an unacceptable solution. A related dilemma is reflected in our 
ability to correct our mistakes. Having created an unresponsive and 
debilitating ser\ace system, we now require tremendous energy and 
dedication to produce positive change. 

We have learned tnat persons with a mental handicap have essential- 
ly the same needs as any other individual. The best way to meet those 
needs is through the same means as is used to meet all our needs. This 
necessitates supported integration within generic environments. This 
principle is illustrated by the follov^nng examples. Many adults have a 
need to continue their education through a variety of means, including 
university education. Another need is to have a wide variety of life-en- 
riching experiences; for some people, university education provides 
some of these needed experiences. Everyone has the need for self-es- 
teem; for some people, attendance at a university helps meet this need. 
Everyone has a need for a wide circle of friends who help to provide us 
with our self-identity, support us when the going gets tough, fulfill our 
need to be needed, share life vath us, and care for us. A university is one 
place where the possibilities of forming life-long friendships exists. 

Traditionally, new programs have engaged in a process termed 
streaming, based on the assumption that the program had to first 
demonstrate its viability. The most common results were that persons 
with a severe disability and perhaps the greater need were least likely to 
ever receive service. The principle employed by On Campus holds that, 
to be a viable educational program it must serve all persons with a con- 
tinuing education need, irrespective of the severity of disability. With a 
focus on ability, disability is far less an issue. 

Cautions 

In an effort to address some of the problems noted earlier, a number of 
new initiatives have been developed. However, it is our opinion that 
these new approaches have seriously limiting factors. These factors 
need to be identified and considered in the light of preceding historical 
lessons. 

1. Specialized transitional services. Due to the failure of special 
education to lead to successful community employment and in- 
tegration, new service structures are being developed. Unfortunate- 
ly, this fix results in the development of new services exclusively for 
persons with a disability. If the above principles were to be applied 
there would be a recognition that transition at various points in 
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time is an issue for all of us In turn, the best way to facilitate tran- 
sition is through the same means of support that most of us require. 
There are a variety of generic services and natural means by which 
most people successfully complete a transition in life. The develop- 
ment of separate and artificial services has not worked before; it is 
unlikely to work now. 

2. Work is all that matters philosophy. There is an overly narrow view 
that the only optic n for adults leaving school is to work. This is cer- 
tainly one possibility, but there is more to life than work alone. It is 
interesting that during the last several decades, the central role of 
work in the lives of people without disabilities has diminished. 
Working hours have become shorter and other life option? more ac- 
ceptable. For people with handicaps, however, work continues to be 
seen as the sole and total reason for being, even when their true 
economic contribution is small. Continuing education pro\'ides 
another viable alternative for many people in our society and 
should be available to adults with mental handicaps. After all, 
learning is a life-long occupation. In addition, there are many life 
experiences integral to our well-being. Postsecondary education is 
one means by which to address this consideration, 

3. Community intensive segregation. This is another strategy to offset 
the failure of the traditional special education system. This ap- 
proach promotes the training of students with a mental handicap in 
community environments outside of school. This means that stu- 
dents are taken out of the school environment to go shopping or to 
bus tables, usually at times when their nonhandicaj^ped peers are in 
school. For some reason, special educators have failed to realize 
that schools are valued community environments and that the best 
preparation for integrated community living is integrated school- 
ing. Perhaps the loss of social interaction opportunity that results 
from removing these students from the schools and their age peers 
goes unnoticed because the school program has failed to provide 
any meaningful integration. This should be rectified by better in- 
tegration within school programs, however, not by further physical 
isolation that results from removing students from the schools. 

There are many natural ways to support a developing career orienta- 
tion for students with a mental handicap. There is a role for work ex- 
perience and part-time employment, but on the same basis as these 
occur for nonhandicapped peers. 
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Post-Secondary Education 
On the basis of this analysis, a group of parents and advocates have 
been working for a number of years to obtain integrated postsecondary 
educational opportunities within generic settings. Adults t>7)ically have 
a vast array of continuing educational options that are largely taken for 
granted. A quick glance at a college or university calendar or a continu. 
ing education supplement provides evidence of the variety available. In 
contrast wita the options available to adults with mental handicaps, 
these options illustrate the broad spectrum of human developmental 
needs. The dream is to some day have the same vast array of choices 
available to all. The followng list identifies the positive assumptions 
that underlie the necessity for the development of integrated postsecon- 
darj^ education choices: 

1. Generic setting. 

2. Broad based perspective of human needs. 

3. Integrated activities. 

4. Possibilities for mulciplicity of relationships. 

5. Philosophy of life-long learning. 

8. Socially-valued continuing education. 

7. Wide variety of life-enriching experiences. 

S. Enhanced self-esteem. 

9. Natural and functional environments used in integrated contexts at 
noniiative times. 

10. Improved emplo^mient possibilities. 

1 1 . Normative and challenging expectations. 

12. Wide range of options. 

13 Opportunities for making a valued contribution. 

14. Opportunities for numerous associations and connections. 

These valued components, tjT^ically available in noniiative 
postsecondary settings, led Lo the development of On Campus. 

Why a University? 

A university setting was chosen for tne following reasons: 

1. Social role valorization. The role of a university student is highly 
valued in our culture. It provides for significant personal com- 
petence and social image enhancement. 
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2 Change agcntn\ A university holds such a valued and respected 
academic position in our society, it is virtually impossible for 
anyone to say that an On Campus student is not ready for valued 
community life. If a person with a severe disability can succeed at 
university, which doors in our society can remain closed? 

3. Possibilities. A university is very much like a small, or in some in- 
stances, large community. It provides a vast array of resources, ac- 
ti\ities, associations, learning opportunities, and peers. 

4. Consistent with the role of a university. Universities often provide 
many community support services in addition to traditional 
academic instruction. 

On Campus 

On Campus began with eight students in Februarj^ 1987 at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. It is funded by Edmonton Regional Office of Alberta So- 
cial Services. It is operated under the auspices of the Gateway 
Association for the Mentally Handicapped and is affiliated with the 
Developmental Disabilities Center at the University. The students come 
from a variety of backgrounds. Some have been in segregated schools or 
classrooms with the label moderately to severely handicapped, while 
others have been institutionalized most of their life with little or no 
education and multiple disabilities. On Campus has a zero exclusion 
policy and deliberately opened its doors to include persons who have 
typically been excluded from community services. 
On Campus haj a number of major goals: 

1. Fostering and nurturing relationships. On Campus places its 
highest priority on friendships. Friendships cannot be artificially 
created, but the opportunities for friendships can be built and sup- 
ported. Eleven students in a community of over 20,000 peers 
provide the opportunities for all kinds of common interests and ac- 
tivities The facilitation of natural support networks holds the 
promise for an interesting life after university hours. 

2. Participation in university life. On Campus considers valued ex- 
periences to be a vital ingredient to personal growth and develop- 
ment, ranging from attending classes to hanging out, a particularly 
necessary university skill. 

3. Integration facilitation. On Campus staff function as integration 
facilitators as well as providing needed instruction. Volunteers 
function as peer tutors in a variety of subject preas depending on 
student interests. 
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4 Employment. After four to six years of university education, stu- 
dents will be employed either on or off campus. The university and 
surrounding neighborhood contain many potential jobs, including 
part-time and summer jobs w^hich contribute to references and a 
resume. 

5. Skill development. Students will be assisted in the continued 
development of their personal competencies both on and off cam. 
pus. 

6. Individualization, There is no set curriculum. The curriculum is es- 
tablished for each indi\idual student according to his or her needs. 

7. Evaluation. On Campus has an external evaluation process as part 
of its operation. 

Program Notes 

The 11 individuals attending the University of Alberta recently 
t^raduated from either Edmonton Public or Edmonton Separate School 
at age twenty. Like many of their fellow graduates, they chose 
postsecondar>' education at the University of Alberta as their next life 
option to continue their education. Because the program does not re- 
quire homogeneity of its students (rather it is designed for diversity), 
students do not come from a single diagnostic or categorical grouping. A 
wide range of handicapping conditions exist among these students; 
some would be considered severely disabled and unable to gain admis- 
sion to many sheltered workshops or similar less integrated adult place- 
ments because they lack prerequisite self-care or communication skills. 

The program goal is to provide high quality postsecondary education 
appropriate to the needs of each student in an image-enhancing en- 
vironment. The students attend a wide variety of classes, take part in 
recreational activities, join University of AlbePfet clubs, and "just hang 
out" with fellow students. We see evidence of the development of long 
lasting relationships between On Campus students and others at tks 
university. These relationships develop spontaneously and provide 
mutual benefit to all involved, not one-way benefits in return for pay. 

Many other university students work with On Campus students in 
addition to paid program staff. Some teach (e.g., reading, computers, 
drama), others are involved in recreational programs or social activities. 
Some OLudents at the university attend classes with On Campus stu- 
dents and facilitate their involvement in class activities. Through these 
contacts. On Campus students are meeting others and developing social 
networks. 

Although On Campus is autonomously funded, the Univeroity of Al- 
berta has cooperated in many ways. It is a large community with a 
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vsrealth of opportunities and facilities to develop students' interests and 
needs. Some skills taught to students v^nll have specific vocational ap- 
plication in the future, but the primary goals of the program are related 
to social adjustment and skills. This reflects a recognition of research 
support for the importance of these skills in ultimate vocational adjust- 
ment as well as a philosophical commitment to meeting the needs of the 
whole person. 

An Individual Integration Plan (IIP) process is used to determine 
aspirations, strengths, needs, and interests. This high degree of in- 
dividualization makes description of the program difficult because the 
goals and activities vary greatly. 

Parents, students, staff, and others involved share the students' per- 
ception that the program is meeting their needs. Although not all stu- 
dents in the On Campus program can express themselves, these 
comments from two help to communicate how they experience the 
program: 



I go to the University of Alberta campus and I used to go to another school. I like 
it at the U of A in comparison to the other school because the U of A is bigger and 
has lots of buildings. I meet lots of other people at the U of A and have coffee and 
lunch. I also work with a person in th3 weight room and stretch in the pavilion 
In the locker room one time I met someone who has the same interests as I do — 
running. Recently I have lots of friends here who I have lunch with and go to clas- 
ses with. 



I like the umversity because I do many things. I socialize with friends. I go to the 
library I swmi with a friend, Tm learning to read with a peer volunteer and I go 
to m^isic class Tm also learning things like money skills and banking Most of aD 
I want to make new friends 

Conclusion 

This presentation describes the beginning of a new, integrated, 
postsecondary educational option at the univeisity level. We have tried 
to present the thinking that led to the formulation of On Campus. After 
just a couple of months, this beginning has been very positive Maybe 
some dreams do come true. 
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